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I VINDICATION, 
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The position which I exhibit on the title-page of 
this Tract has been fearlessly asserted, and spe- 
ciously maintained. To beat down the defences, 
and render the position untenable, will be the 
principal aim of the following discussion. 

It is not proposeid, at this time of day, to argue 
the question, how far the Poem of " Cain" is 
qualified to prejudice the best interests of society; 
however frequently its merits, or I am rather bound 
to say, its demerits, will come under review, in the 
progress of my argument. Judgment has already 
been passed upon its tendency;- — ^virtually, by the 
highest, and, I believe, by general admission, 
the most competent legal authority in the land, 
in the case of Murray versus Benbaw and others; — 
professionally, by the critics of the day, of all -de- 
noiaiaatioiacs ; by the ominous silence of some, on. 
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its subject, and the temperate reprobation of 
others ; — ^by the roused feelings of society itself, 
manifested in various ways, since the publication 
of that poem : — and, lastly, but not least forcibly 
pronounced, by its presumed subserviency to the 
purposes of Hone, Carlile, and the rest of that 
fraternity, in the piracy of its copy-right. 

And let it not be argued, in reply to the last 
charge, ** that it is the persecuted poem, through 
the cheap sale of which, the venders of mental 
poison expect to thrive." It was the piracy which 
•gave rise to the legal question ; and the plun- 
derers of the property seemed to understand 
better than the presumed rightful possessor, how 
far society might be affected by the publication. 

Still less is it the poetical merit of the piece, 
jdiat is attempted here to be questioned. Upon 
this pofnty too, an opinion has been unequivocally 
pronounced, by all parties ; and those who com- 
ment with most rigour upon the perversity, are 
not the least liberal in their admission of the 
powers, of the mind which produced it. 

The object of the following pages is two-fold. 
To obviate a charge of self-reproach, in heariog 
tiiie name of Milton aspersed without a murmur, 
the wiiter has thrown his thoughts into fbna; 
9BbA if, by giving publicity to those thoughts, he 
shall obviate one particle of the mischiefe incident 



lo society from the production of "Gain," his 
second object will be fully attained. 

The vindication of Milton from a charge of 
blasphemy> m the construction of the Paradise 
][^ost, will form no part of his design. Milton 
has ranked, for upwalds of a century and a half, 
fun<mg the great lig[hts and benefactors of man* 
kind ; and shall any one deny» that the Paradise 
Lost forma his chief claim to our homage ? The 
civilized universe has accepted it as the gldry of 
rational nature ; and are we> of to-day, to set 
about enquiring, whether it be a boon, or a curse, 
to mankind? whether its tendency be, to un*^ 
Mttle, or to confirm, our belief in the doctrine} 
of Revdiation I I would use, with due reverence^ 
tl^e expression of one of his fallen angels, as ap-^ 
plied to the manner in which this charge is likely 
to affect the fame of Milton : 

• -  

*^ the ethereal mould. 

Incapable of staiD, will soon expel 

V Her miscliief, and ptirge off the baser fire, 

ViotDiSoaa*'' 

Par. Lo$tf b. 2. v. U9« 

No!— '^Paradise Lost" and " C5^n'' will not 
stand: or fall together, morally viewed, in the 
judgment of posterity; and it is for the interest 
of those of tibe present diy, \dio will hdt he at 
the^mins of examining the preposterous argument 
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here advanced, in its various bearings, that it 
should be pointed out to them, no matter how 
imperfectly : why the author of the Paradise Lost 
ijs still entitled to. their reverence^ although the 
author of " Cain'' should be deemed worthy of 
condemnation ; and why the impieties contained 
in the latter Poem are wholly indefensible, upoii 
the ground which justifies those contained in the 
former. It is for the interest of those, who have 
hitherto read over the most outrageous ravings of 
the rebel spirits in Milton, if not with unconcern; 
with feelings, at least, that awaken no conflict in 
their own breast which it becomes the business 
of the judgment to allay ; — ^it is for the interest 
of those, to be reminded, that reason and reflec* 
tion give their full sanction to such feelings. 
They, too, who have hitherto shuddered over 
every page of the " Mystery," must not be be- 
guiled, whether by sophistry, or by pure but err- 
ing intention, into the belief, that these have been 
false alarms, which an appeal to stronger heads 
and sounder judgments will enable them to over- 
come. The heart is the safest counsellor in these 
matters ; and if a person of upright mind afid 
modest pretensions tells me, that the impieties 
of Satan and his compeers, in the one poem, a^e 
little to his ^te, but, that under all their cir- 
cumstances, they are infinitely less revolting to 



hiis feelings, than those of Lucifer and Cain in 
the other poem ; yet that he , cannot account: to 
himself for this disproportion in their effects: 
since, assuredly, those of the former poem- are 
as direct, and couched in as strong terms, and as 
offensive to his eyes and ears,' as those of* the 
latter can possibly be; — ^when such results follow 
upion the perusal of these two poems', (and that 
they do universally, I will fearlessly assume, attd 
the daily expression of public opinion will bear 
me out ;) — then, I say, that these poems mu^ be 
subjected to another test than that proposed by 
the champions of ** Cain," for deciding thdr 
inerits, as they affect the good or ill-being of 
society, I would, indeed, have the Paradise 
Lost borne ever in mind, where this ''Mystery" 
is admitted ; but not upon the terms here pro* 
posed. Not, as yoked, like those two in the 
stupendous allegory of its own 10th book, 
''jointly spreading their bane," 

And here, I must protest, once for all, against 
the imputation of venturing to discuss, what may 
have been the motives of the noble author, in 
giving '^ Cain" to the world ; or what may be 
the principlies by which his private life is go- 
verned. I only know Lord Byron by his works, 
with the fame whereof " all Europe rings Ifobi 
side to side ;" anid I remark upon this particular 
work, as regarding it's tendency, not it's object, . At 



a moment when it's tendency is declared/ vir^ 
tually or explicitly, by all parties ; as well those 
who would suppress, as those who would encou- 
rage, the dissemination of moral mischief, to be 
most pernicious, I would willingly lend a hand, 
however feeble in the wielding of it*s weapon, to 
deprive it of that support which, since it's own 
resources have bailed, it is attempting to derive 
from almost canonized authority : — ^not indeed to 
vindicate the integrity and wholesome doctrine of 
Milton's poem ; but to justify the repugnance of 
those, who are invited in this controversy, to 
dioose their alternative ; — to mistrust both the 
one and the other, in direct hostility to their 
common judgment and common feeling :— or to 
admit the poem of ** Gain" to be a sharer in 
their confidence, and the joint friend of their bo* 
som ; with equal violence to all those judg- 
ment and feelings* 

Such an examination, too^ may not seem un- 
called for, at a moment when the position is ad- 
vanced ; not only by such as find their account 
in the confouiiding of right with wrong ; not only 
by counsel in a court of justice, while advocating 
the cause of a client; not only by the noble bard 
himself, who must, at least, be^uspected of par- 
tiality in hi^ own cause ; but by writings which 
bear the stamp of sincerity, dispassionate en- 
quiry, and good fkith. Such a writing I have now 



before ine^; and did I not feel convinced, that the 
cause I am about to advocate will bear me out, I 
should not venture to set up my own opinions in 
opposition to those of one, who is evidently a 
scholar, a calm enquirer, and an advocate for 
social order. I too would willingly lay title, in 
what follows, to both the latter denominations ; 
and if I differ from this writer in my views of the 
dame subjects ; as I most assuredly shall in almost 
every case, for I write with no other intent ; I trust 
I shall suffer nothing offensive, or wantonly objur- 
gatory, to escape me in the mode of my dissent, 
either towards the conscientious advocate, or the 
noble author, of the poem in question. 

The avowed object of the writer of the letter 
to Sir Walter Bcott, on the subject of " Cain,** is 
*' to interest the ordinary reader in favor of that 
poem, and to vindicate it from a charge of impious 
tendency or design ;" — and the plan pursued for 
the accomplishment of this object, has been, to 
confi'ont the most offensive passages in " Cain," 
with such as he considers parallel passages from 
the Paradise Lost : and to move for an acquittal 
of the former, from a charge of impious ten- 
dency, on the same grounds upon which it has 
been universally granted to the latter. Lord 

• A IMer to Sir Wiattr 8eott> Bari on tb«L subject of <' Cidit.'' 
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Byron has certainly- no reason ta be dissatisfied 
with the manner in which his own argument has 
been conducted by this advocate for his poem. 
The most striking parallels are adduced ; and, of 
course, the strongest passages in both authors, of 
objectionable tendency separately considered, are 
placed in counter- view. • My object will be, to 
advert to these assumed parallel passages, in the 
order in which they are presented, and if possi- 
ble to obtain a verdict of condemnation from the 
ordinary reader, where he, has solicited one of 
acquittal; fully persuaded as I feel, that the 
tendency of the doctrine conveyed in '* Cain" is 
wholesome to no mind ; baleftiUy pernicious to 
many; — and those, not the least cultivated, or 
least comprehensive of the community ; and that 
its service in the cause of ill, is proved, beyond 
the power of argument to refute^ by the fact of 
it's adoption . under the banners of anarchy and 
licentiousness of every denomination. 
" But, in a question of this kind, previous .to 
entering upon an e:^ainination of insulated pas- 
sages, it may be of service to enquire,; from data 
which are befoi:e us, what has been the general 
design, SLud what, the professed olfject of the poet 
at the out-set. 

i Milton proclaims in the first lines of his poem, 
and with far greater solemnity tMii- could have 



attraded any: {Mrefatory address* that h» object is 

** to siaert etennl provideiice 
'* And justiCf the ways of. God to men.'' 

Has it ever been questioned^ that this was^ really 
his design^ throughout the. whole performance? 

Now, with regard to " Cain," The nature of 
the woric precluded the possibility of the poet 
declaring his intention, in the manner of Milton; 
but he has thought fit to furnish us with a pre- 
&tory notice from whence we may legitimately 
infer, in what temper of mind the work was un- 
dertaken. 

I have already disclaimed all design of attri- 
buting secret motives, but we have a right to rea- 
ison upon what is exposed before us ;— and I have 
no hesitation in saying, that the general impres- 
sion conveyed by this preface, is any thii^ else 
than a desire to up-hold the authority of Scrip- 
ture, either genially,. or in the particular portion 
of it which is intended to be dramatized. On 
the contrary, I think ground is therein taken, 
manifestly to the disadvantage of revelation, and, 
to many a nund, by no means tenable. 
. I come . niDw. to the consideration of particular 
passages : always bearing in view, that it is the 
object of the advocate with w^ose argument I 
un at variftiice, not to inculpate Paradise Lostj ?: . 
but to- exculpate ;the ^' Mystery*" 
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Id 

He sets out, with the following assukup^ 
tion. 

"If (he says) ** we find in Milton, many 
striking parallels, for the Demoniacal sentiments 
of Loxd Byron's characters, then must candour 
proMMinee, that * Gain' is neither an impious 
aor an immoiBi poem ; unless Paradise Lost fall 
under the same impatation/' 

There is an end of the q'uestion, if I admit thi(» 
infereace; for how shall i deny, that many pas* 
si^s of daring impiety are to be found in the 
Poem of Milton? How could " Eternal Provi- 
deaioe" be ** asserted" unless it be by first shew- 
ing how it is impugned^ How ootild " the ways 
of God to men?' be so triumphantly " justified" 
as by exposing the sophisms in which their wis* 
dom is mpeMheil If the mere statement of eril 
ean draw d6wn reproach, oh the head of thi 
writer ofT atguer, then our ablest champions (^f 
religion hafve much to answer foi^. All who have 
labeured most strenuously in the cause of truth, 
and fbp the iftstfuction of mafthind, lie under 
the imputd/lion. The objeetionable argument 
muM ht^tiOedy in order t^ dmw out the refuta- 

I miM^t thete(bre eiiter my unqualified protest 
against thife^ftiilaey of liiis: mference ; and I hope 
"to establish the gfiMinds'Of tny disdMUt mdre fihniy. 
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with esich succeeding parallel that shall come 
under review. 

The first that is adduced^ is one between a 
passage contained in an early part of the dia* 
logue between Lucifer and Cain, on the one 
hand ; and Satan's taunt to the Seraph (not ih% 
Arch^Angel as stated in the vindicatory letter) 
beginning at v. 165 of the 6th book, on the other^ 
The sentimenti^ from Milton, coni^dered abstract^ 
edly, are certainly those of a rebellious spirit ; 
and Milton w^uld have found it as difficult as 
Lord Byron, to make his fallen spirits ** speak 
the language of angels or true worshippers of the 
Deity." Buty how does the passage come before 
us, standing OS it does, with its context^ and 
without any Terence to the general design of the 
poem 1 the antidote is <^t hsmd ; both in w&rd and 
in deed. The soliloquy of Abdiel, which imme- 
diately precedes, and his reply to the apostate 
nullify^ the mischief^ as it regards us; and the 
Arch-Angel, ** of the first* before his fell, v. if 
not the first," foiled in combat by the foithful 
Seorai^i, and the weight of reproof made valid 
upon his crest, is a glorious refutaticod of the 
vaunts just advanced. 

The sarna. observations apply with equal force 
to the nextt^psBsage,^ adduced from the 5th bodk; 
ahd not fc&ax the 6tl^ as im|died; in the letter^ It 
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is a speeich addressed by * Satan to the revolted 
spirits whom he had drawn after him. But, read 
the passage immediately following ; the remon- 
strance of Abdiel ; then Satan's indignant reply ; 
then the retort of "the iaming Seraph f and the 
passage which closes the book; surpassed no 
where in the Paradise Lost, for loftiness of 
thought, and strength of sentiment ; and if any 
one will aissure me, after a careful perusal of this 
whole passage,: that any feeling at variance with 
devotion has been excited and not laid, I shall 
then be ready to pronounce Milton a blasphemer 
and his poem a nuisance. 

The council of Pandemonium comes next under 
review. Here again, there is plenty of impiety, 
but here, at least, fearful witness is borne to the 
prowess of the Almighty, in the confessions of 
some,' and in the plight of all. The tendency 
cannot be injurious to its: nothing comes near 
home to tcs, in their arguments. Gentle natures 
'may revolt at their hardihood, but there is no 
temptation to make common cause with them. 
Now, how do these remarks, as far as they have 
gone, apply to '* Cain ?" Where is the antidote, 
to admitted obnoxious passages ? Is it in the 
context, or in the general tendency, or in the 
event; of the poem ? Is it in the purity of inind 
bf the women ; beautifhl pictures Ss Ihey fere ?^ls 
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it in the/' ta|ned-:down*' res^^ation of Adam, or 
in the patient humility of Abel ? I find it no 
where: I feel myself every where tempted 



it 



With thoughts beyond the reaches o^oiur soals,'' 



in points which concern humanity nearly; and 
I must Jiy inward, in search of the antidote to 
their mischievous tendency. Is this, then, a 
work calculated to benefit society ? *' Yes :" (it 
will be replied,) '' it throws us back upon our 
own resources." So does every thing, in its own 
nature, bad. It is not what aught to be the efiect, 
but what it may reasonably be expected will be 
the effect of a work, constituted as man is, upon 
the frame of society, that is to decide the ques- 
tion of its tendency ; and, tried by this test, thus 
far at least, I cannot help thinking, that while 
vindicating the Paradise Lost, I have deeply im- 
plicated ** Cain ;" for I cannot think I am sin- 
gular in the feelings which I have thus fiur ex- 
pressed, on both their subjects. 

But to proceed. The next parallel sets before 
us the Evil Spirit, as represented by both poets, 
disputing the power of the Almighty to unmake 
them; and even questioning the fact of their 
cre^tion^ by his hands. The passage in Mi|to^ 16 ^ 
partpf Satan's . reply toAbdiel, b^^^.v^ 8#3«'' 
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already Commented. upofii. Consideted abstract-^ 
©dly, tiie pai^ltel is perfect ; and, if circum* 
stances did not matenally alter the value of these 
passages, as they are calculated to affect usy cer* 
tainly no blame could attach to the one Poet, 
without being shared by the other, on this score* 
And here we may take occasion to enquire^ 
(not unprc^tably I presume ; since the question 
of moral tetxdency of the two Poems will be 
found mainly to depend upon the result of such 
€9ftq!^ry;) what are the draughts severally set 
before us, of this mysterious agent, by the two 
{>oets; Wherein they agree, and wherein they 
.dlffi^r; for differ they do, I niaintain> most es* 
s^MQttially. 

> There is ah unhealthy splendor cast round the 
ruibed Arch- Angel by Milton, at faik first appear** 
attiie upcin the dcene, that fatscinates ; and there 
is soiAething wonderfony commanding, and even 
paralyzing to biir best propensities, in the display 
of giaiit^iiUlellect and {»*owess set b^re us. The 
poet appears to have had it in design to over- 
^poftrer ils at &e outset, witl^' the concentred array 
of all' that IS pe^iciously cai[:)tivating to our ap* 
prek^asion ; that his triumph might be the 
greater, and more i^ighal, while he wins us over 

- Irom the unworthy cause in the sequel. Keither 

» .  ' ■* » 

• 4o(^ . fae detam us long in jeopardy. Satan s 

6 
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baser qualities peep out m sucqessiim; and not 
after long del4y* . He lias already undergone 4fae 
heavy rq>robation of the poet, iu^/the narrative. 
His consciousness of utter incompetency to 
achieve what he threatens^ is made appasent 
after his first speech : 

^^ So fpflke the Aposiale Angett tho' in pMu ; 

-, « ..*rf ...» 

In his interview at hell-^ate^ odima does not U|i- 
ger in attaching to him ; but it is on his addjrji^ 
to the suUj at the opening of the 4th boob;^ .that 
I would mainly i^est^ for exqidpating Milton's 
Poem from the charge of a pernicious $€»iden<Q^» 
Here is the impostor^ ^f<mmted of imposing 
upon 9elf; the conscious^ yet irreclaimable fiejid* 
The poet had here a difficult purpose to. acQom* 
plish ; and it tasked the highest poyrers of Mil* 
ton's mind^ to pursue it suQcessiully, E[e ha4 to 
obtain a confession of demerit from the lipsjof 
Satan, without impeaching the mercy of Heayeft; 
•^— to restrain us from sympathizing with the of* 
fender, while heaping reproaches upon hi^.own 
head. To filch from us our sympatl»es, at the 
expence of o^r judgme^t^ .in £iyour of Heaven's 
antagonist, though but for an instant, formed 90 
p(^ of Milton's design.. To ei^age man on tbe 
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side of the tempter in the perditicm of his race, 
was an exercise of ingenuity that had no attrac- 
tion for a mind of Milton's sweep, however con- 
sonant with the taste of the present day; and 
Milton was too great a master, to snStt such to 
be the effect, though but for an instant, when it 
was not of his purpose. Yet this, to a certain 
degree, was inevitable, had the former part of 
the speech stood unqualified by the latter. Lost 
Arch- Angel purely repentant ; or if not repent- 
ant, prostrate in soul, and self-condemning, yet 
utterly rejected by the Almighty ; was too dan- 
gerous a picture to have presented to our don- 
templation. What then does Milton? — Satan's 
omviction of his own unworthiness is made to 
act as it ought to act, in the spirit of evil, viz. 
in aggravation of his offence. We see, ^ that it 
is not Heaven that is inexorable, but the fiend 
that is incorrigible ; and that he is lost, of his 
own free and deliberate will ; not by any law of 
necessity, or implacable judgment of Heaven. 
If his concessions at the beginning w^e most 
important to us, his decision at ^ dose is not 
less so. It sunders us firom him for ever— ^^ Evil, 
be thou my good !" the passage upon which Lord 
Byron has thought fit to rest his own exculpa^ 
tion ; and the hollow sentiments and evasive rea«* 
sonings which lead to this frantic invocation, im^ 

7 
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1 contend, standing where they do, out be^ safe- 
guard against mischief. -The:poet has here, as it 
were, armed us ** in complete steel" to encounter 
the splendid sophistries of the 5th and 6th books. 
The fiend shews like himself, in his retirement, 
and we need nothing further. The scheme of the 
poem imperatively required, that an interest 
should be excited for this too successful agent, 
|)ut it was to be an interest that should not set 
us in array against omnipotence. This was what 
Milton WQuld studiously avoid, and he has suc- 
ceeded wonderfully. Admiration, of a certain 
cast, had been already excited. Commisera-* 
tion was. too much. Abhorrence is the result. 

If we pursue the career of Satan throughout 
the action of the poem^ he uniformly continues 
to fall. His exposed subterfuges in the garden ; 
his naterview with Ithuriel and Zephon; — that 
passage of rare beauty, which is at the same time 
one of the most instructive in the whole work; 
and one. of the finest commentaries in existence, 
upon the doctrine Lord Byron lays down in his 
letter upon the. Pope and Bowles controversy; — 
all set him in the light of a remorseless fiend and 
desperate rebel. But the last appearance he 
makes^ upon the scene, brings the consumnaation 
to his. disgrace; when, on his return to the as-. 
semblyLof peers in Pandemonijum, he relates tJite 
happy result of his enterprize, and instead of 
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the shoutings of applauding angels, haughty 
though fallen; and the harpings of idolatrous 
seraphs, sweet though "partial;" 

'* dreadftil was tiie din 
. « Of kissing <hro' the Hall." P. l^otT, B, iO. V. 698. 

The imagiaed annual recurrence of this ignomini- 
ous visitation, is evid^itly contrived by the poet, 
with a view to the same lofty purpose ihkt has 
been manifested throughout his wodc; namely, 
the .prcsserving his reader from eontaikimation, by 
the influence of those two powerful repdlants, 
upon bis nature, abhorrence and contempt. Sa-* 
tan's glory, moreover, is always pronounced, ill its 
most illusive display, a permissive glory. *Wlier6as, 
tine direct cotitrary is the case, with regard to the 
Lucifer of " the Mystery.'* He rises in terrific 
hostility befDre us, in proportion ad we are made 
better acquainted with him. My complaint 
againrt the Mystery is, that throughout the poi^m, 
the temptation is for m, as well as for Cain. No 
(Joubt, we may, and most assuredly ought, to 
regard the tempter as an impostoir, but in Mi}- 
ton's poem, we • inevitably mzist. 'The sceptic, 
searching for plausible argimiehts to support his 
speculations, will be foiled at every turn df 1^ 
page in the Paradise Lost; either frbn^ the moulli 
of the poet, or of some beoeficent agent, or, most 
efl&caciously of all, from the mouth of the fiend 
himself. Now, I will assert, that there aire tfrnny 
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ajrdenA and entevpming wtts» who will be dk^ 
posed to flud " much reasorf' in a great desd that 
is advanced by Lucifer ; and if such ah one is to 
be rescued from jeopardy through the good offices 
of. Adah, or this milder pearsooifications of the 
drama^ these latter mu»t ^rry about them a 
ehacm more potent than I hav^ yet been able to 
discover; well awake as I am tq the beauties of 
the scenes ii\ which they are permitted to ap- 
pear. For the poet to interpose^ as in an Epic 
Poem, was. impossible; and it will hardly foe 
s^erted, that Lucifer himself does much to un^ 
deceive the reader. He indeed shew^i him pal- 
pably ^enough^ that the way he leads^ is to perdi-> 
tioa; but then, he tempts him '' to be in love 
and pleased with ruin." Humility does not grow 
upon such a stalk; he may becpme a more ia^ 
temperate railer against the divine decrees, from 
i^uch^ oomipunton ; not a jpt mose sfubmissive to 
thenu Here are no> ^ ccMopunietious visitings^" of 
fallea angelic nature set befiore us; bo disclaim- 
iRgv. frpm the. secret spuU of titles arrogated 
abroad*. . Here is. an assumption of powers land 
allBtbu^s, which, if possessed, are uiteilyi in-* 
fiomp^ljihle with omnipotence ; if &lsely atror 
gated, it must be by gra^itous admission on our 
part, that we deem th^m so. We are no where 
urged, or t€|m;pte4j sfli to, irepeivQ them, by the 
poel^ The Being stands^ before us, full of pre- 

c 2 
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tensions, which, as far as we are allowed to see, 
he is equally qualified to make. good.; According 
to his revelation, there is :scarcely a Most High in 
existence. His impieties come before us, with 
far different credentials from those of Milton's 
Satan. Where we are made to know, that the 
assertions of the latter* are vain boasts; decep- 
tions practised upon himself, - not * less than upon 
others; those of the former may be, for aught we 
are given to understand to the contrary, a/ fair 
assumption of rights and prerogatives. We are 
not let behind the. scenes: here, as we are by 
Milton; and, as I have, already stated, if we are 
determined to treat with. Lucifer, as with an* Ar- 
rogant impostor, we may; there is no bar to it, 
perhaps; but we are not constrained to this 
course, by the poet ; and :the; temptation exists 
for ««. as, well as for Cain. 

Lucifer, I have said, is invested by his poet, 
with qualities which are never . attempted to be 
arrogated by the Satan of . Milton. His boast is : 
'* that he knows all things**;" and a passage upon 
which much stress has been: laid, in vindication 
of the tendency of the. work, brings his prowess 
in. this respect to the test^ The rebel Angels in 

^ ** And I, who know all thingn, fear nothing.'' Ludfer to Cain. 

Act 1. So. 1. 

« ^' Ay, woman! he alone 

^ ''Of mortals from that plaee (the first and last 

*' Who idiall return, «aYelONB>^5faall come back to thee.** 

Lucifer to Adah. Act 1. Sc. 1. 
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Milton affect not aooi acquaintance with the scheme 
of futurity. Milton had otherwise adjusted the 
economy of his poem ; and it needed not the 
eagle-glance of such a mind, to pierce at once, 
through the maze of absurdity, in which so un- 
authorized an ascription would inevitably entan- 
gle him. They indeed 

''reasoned bigh 
** Of Pnmdence, Fore-knowledge, Will and Fate, 
** And found no end, in wandering mazes lost,** B. 2. Y. 565. 

Bright intelligences as they are represented, the 
distance is immeasureiable between these and 
omniscience. The earth was proposed to be in- 
vaded, on the supposition that " if ancient and 
prophetic fame in Heaven erred nof*," such a 
creation was then in existence; and it had been 
moreover, " the will pronounced in Heaven of 
the Almighty," that such was to be. 

But it may be replied : that this insight into 
futurity, on the part of Lucifer, in the instance 
adduced above, is also ckrived; that it was inti- 
mated in' the original denunciation against man 
and the tempter. Granted : but does an implicit 
confidence in the annunciations of the Most High 
accord with the character of Lucifer, as it is here 
drawn out, or with the tone of authority where- 
with his predictions are pronounced to Cain? 

»» 

does not that tone rather accord with a powejr of 

^ Beelzebub's speech, B. 9. 



.» 
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fore- seeing, self-derii^ed^ and inalienable from his 
own nature, as a spirit ? such a power as he has, 
in fact, declared to Cain that he enjoys? At all 
events, if the point is still disputed in this case> 
it will hardly be contested, with respect to what 
follows ; where he is made to speak prophetically 
of a miraculous incident in the ministry of the 
Messiah*; a circumstance of detail, which cannot 
be supposed to have formed any part of the re- 
velation, when tlie joint sentence was pro- 
nounced. In the ** Paradise Regained," to which 
poem allusion has been made in the tract I am 
considering, Satan, consistently with the limit 
set to his powers in the greater poem, is fur- 
nished with very obscure insight into his own, or 
the Messiah's future destinies. There has been 
no tree of knowledge planted for him, whereof 
the gathered fruit has disclosed to his importu- 
nities, the most intimate designs of the Most High. 
Lord Byron is certainly not bound to adopt Mil- 
ton's notions, considered purely as the emanation 
of Milton's mind, in pourtrayinghis evil spirit; but, 
when it is admitted, as I believe it universally is, 
that Milton's sincere desire was, rigidly to con- 
form to the authorities of Sacred Writ, in depict- 

« " There will come ^ 

*' Ad bour, when toss'd upon some water-drops, 
*' A man shall say to a man, * Beliere in me 
** And walk the waters ;' aiid the man shall walk 
'< The billows and be safe.*' Lucifer to Cain. Act. 2. Sc. 1. 
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mg the functions tjxd properties of the malign 
being : there may be some responsibility attached 
to a departure, in essential points, from the 
draught he has transi^itted to us, by any writer 
who represents the same agent as interfering in 
the acted concerns of this world. At all events, 
in the " Mystery of Cain," the knowledge of all 
things is allowed to be participated by Lucifer: 
and if this is an attribute that cannot be sup- 
posed to fall to the lot of a lost Arch- Angel, the 
inference is obvious ; and the " double prin- 
ciple V no empty vaunt, in the system of theo- 
logy adapted by the poet to this portion of the 
Sacred History, 

But there is yet another point of view, in 
which I would consider this " redeeming pas- 
i&age" as it has been called, and in the influence 
of which, in spite of its individual prominency 
on the page, I do not see so much cause for the 
congratulation which I have heard expressed. I 
would fiubmit it to the test, by which Milton's 
objectionable passages, so far as they have come 
tinder our review, have been scrutinized. I would 
consider its bearing upon the context, as it i» 
likely to oflfeet us. In pursuing the dialogue, in 
the progress of which, Lucifer has been made ta 
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f « Thoii wouUl'st go on aspiriog, 
'< To the great double mysteries! the two principles r* 

Lucifer to Cain. Act. 2. Sc. 2. 
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prophesy (obscurely, to Cain) of the Redeemer^ 
we have the following passage : 

Cain, (speaking of the world. ^ 

*' What ! is it not then new ? 

Lucifer. 

*' No more than life is; and that was ere thou 
*' Or I were, or the things which seem to us 
" Greater Ihan either: many things will have 
'* No end ; and some, which would preteud to have 
*' Had no beginning, have had one as mean 
'* As tliou : and mightier things have been extinct 
'* To make way for much meaner than we can 
Surmise ; for moments only and the space 
Have been and must be all unchangeable,** Act, 2, Sc.l, 

This passage, if it mean any thing, approxi- 
mates, at least, to an intimation that the being 
to whom Cain and the world which he has left 
for a while, are at all events admitted to have 
owed their existence, is himself only an accident, 
arising out of the multifarious workings of some 
other und^ned cause. For who, or what is, this 
** greater than either ?" Not the Arch- Angels ; he 
has proclaimed himself ** loftier than these," at the 
out-set, for they serve. What is the inference 
also, which must be drawn from the two last lines ? 

We are aware that this whole passage is part 
of the fraud practised by the tempter, upon 
Cain ; but how is it likely to work with the or- 
dinary reader of to-day? Will the promulgation 
of what he knows to b^ most importantly true. 
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touching futurity, and which he has beard from 
the lips of Lucifer a few moments back, add to 
or detract from the authority (Jf the fiend in mat- 
ters more renaoved from . our apprehension ? or 
are the intimations thus delivered, so palpably 
incompatible to ordinary apprehensions, as that 
the approved truth of the one should necessarily 
destroy the credibility of the other ? — Here, at 

ast, is a confounding of truth with falsehood^ 
very perplexing ; — ^if the future triumph (future 
to Cain) of the Messiah is conceded, the eternity 
and immutability of the Godhead is denied; and 
I would gladly have dispensed with the prophetic 
intimation, for the truth of which all who read 
may dare vouch, from the mouth of one im- 
mediately after so strangely oracular of the past;, 

It is possible that there may be some benevo- 
lent minds, to whom these strictures may seem 
over-strained ; who will hail with pleasure every 
gleam of light which appears to penetrate, though 
but transiently into this wilderness;, but I own, 
this is the point of view in which I feel inyself 
bound to consider the passages last r^erred to, 
as an enquirer into their tendency, : 

Nor let it be argued, that such remarks as are 
here ventured upon, are superfluous ; or that if 
there really be mischief in a work, they only 
tend to increase the evil, by calling .attention to 
objectionable points, which would otherwise 
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pasB iimoicioit$ ot Utt-'dwelt upon, with tbe ge- 
fierality^df readers. Passftges of insidious ten- 
dency^ wherever they exist, will assuredly not 
"f^otk leas efficaciously, because the mind which 
is exposed to their influence is not bent upon as- 
iseftaining, or wants habit to detect, wherein its 

danger lies : awl the censor who faithfully per* 
forms his task, has at least the merit of setting 
the "Watch who slumbfered^ i(pon the alert ; — ^how 
tte duties are afterwards discharged, is not for his 
regulatings; . 

I now proceed in my ej^tnination of the par 
rallels adduced to exculpate *' the Mystery." 
The next in silcce^ion, noted in the letter, is 
between the speeches of Moloch and Beelzebub 
in the 2lid book of the Paradise Lost, and one 
of the stfongeat passages in ''Cain." But here, 
fiurdiy, the vaants are most impotent, in the in« 
stances adduced from Milton. They are declared 
so, by others of their own party. What reader 
will endiiffe to be iulisted under such banners ? 
But, in tiie instance of Lucifer, menaces are ex^ 
changed for reproaches, and a view ofiered of the 
divine nature,, jshocking to the apprehension of 
humility. Unhappily too, the poet has given 
himself no opportupity in 1^ drama, of sum^ 
moning up: in our mind the reflectioAs which 
oughrt to pxe^e^ w^n Hud cloud, thai; he has 
thrown across it has over-past; no mighty pre- 
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seiice, as in the ease of Gd,lniel> Bl 4. mi dve^ 
rrhere in Milton's poem, to put the tempter to 
shame, and bare his falsehoodB to Our vi^y 
with an energy eqiial to that which has evoked 
them. 

The subject of the temptation of Eve, in the 
l^aradise Lost, is next alluded to ; and tiie re- 
verence with which it has beeb treated by Mil<- 
ton, heed hardly be insisted on. To the beau*- 
tiful scenes in '* the Mystery," in wMdi Adah 
is made to bear a part, I have already conceded 
all I feel justified in concedihg. la the • ^co- 
miums of the commentator upon the lofty poetry 
of the passages which pretecte these scenes, I 
heartily concur. 

In pursuing the 2nd Act of ** the Mystery," 
Adam's frantic imprecations in the 10th Book r. 
720^ of the Paradise Lost ate noticed, in defence 
of a similar passage in ^ Cain ;" and considering 
the state of mind'in wluch both complainants 
must be supposed to have been, when liiey gave 
utterance to their feelings, perhaps neither poet 
could have consistently made them speak other- 
wise. Adam, however^ makes ample atonement 
to the feelings of the reader; ita the sequel of the 
poem. I am persuaded that Milton would sever 
have gone so near to cack our nature as he has 
done, with t^e disobedience of Adam, had he not 
been conscious df hk intention to make ample 
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amends for it, in the subsequent pieture of his 
steady and exalted contrition. What can be 
finer, of this cast, than bis address to Michael in 
the 11th Book, on the Arch- Angel's declaring 
the object of his mission ; and his previous dis- 
courses with 5ve of a similar tendency 1 But 
here again^ with: regard to^* Cain," the fulfil- 
ment of such a design, on the paj*t of the poet, 
has been rendered impracticable by the plan of 
his drama. . . 

Numerous quotations are no\¥ brought, in pal- 
liation of the parting disclosure and admonition 
of Lucifer, which the commentator himself fudsnits 
is dreadfully energetic ; namely, 1. A portion of 
Satan's Address to the Sun, which, if I;hav« 
argued with any success, a few pages bade, can 
hardly be brought to defend a passage of trium- 
phant blasphemy; 2. Moloch's Speech, B» 2. 
V. 94, which has also been before, adverted to; 

3. that of Satan to Beelzebub, B; 1, v. 94, and 

4. a portion of Satan's Address to thdf- seditious 
spirits he had drawn after him, preparatory to 
the reproof of Abdiel which immediately followjs* 
The temptation 3of Eve is also again adverted to, 
as analogous to that of Cain. As this was the 
catastrophe, upon .which the whole interwt erf 
Milton's .Poem was to turn, I do not see how he 
was to bring it about better, or moi^ cofisiai* 
tently with the record he was ibojojoid to respeot, 
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than in presenting the. unequal contest between 
subtlety and credulity, adulation and fatal self- 
confidence. • The most important task of the 
poet, was to provide while he interested us, that 
reproach should fall in the right place ; that its 
due proportions should be allotted. His genius 
was not to be made subservient, even by impli- 
cation, to any cause unworthy of his subject. 
Undoubtedly, cast. as the poem of "the Mys- 
tery" is, Cain was also to be submitted to temp- 
tation ; but the difference in the conduct of it, as 
it respects us, is great. In Milton, we are pre- 
served against infection, by the skill and design 
of the poet. _ In " .Cain," we : are exposed to it. 
Milton, whenever his guardian angels are, of Ae- 
cessity^ removed from around us, is himself pre^ 
sent with , " the better reason*" It was a ground 
of defence, which, all who from the first protested 
ftgaiuBt ^^ Cain" must have anticipated, as the 
most plausible that could betaken; '^that this 
", Mystery" is /* nothing more than a drama; 
that due punishment is ev^tually inflicted on the 
criminal ; and that the characters must be al- 
lowed to play their parts consistently." Fur- 
ther, we saw it migl^t be alleged " that the 
sentiments of the spirit of e^iril, and the example 
of the first-bom in sin> and first disiAherited of 
Paradise should have no attraction for usy so dif- 
ferently circumstanced, and strong in better as- 
sLurances." This latter argument, if it is of any 
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I hasreno concern;, tlielmt^yof hui work may 
fktill he pemioious, though he hamBelf should be 
exonerated from the ehatge of willmg that it 
shottklbeso. 

Wit)i rogard to the fmt portioa e£ the defcaice, 
(w^ioh ha» in fact beea set up, as anticipated,) I 
ami^ot undertfJdog to decide how far the imper- 
fiwijdooMi with which I consider tlis '' Mystcnry'" to 
bt ehargeable^ »e or ave not sparable from si}cb 
a subject, with due regard; ta dramatic effect ; op 
how £eur ^ther interests may be legitimately sa- 
^fieed to^ this tatter. N^her »hall I enquir e> 
bow fiir QeLW^w^ must aftadi taan author who 
Yokifitar^ eitgage^ in aii, ente^ri«^ p# this na- 
tur^, ti^re the difieottiee ai>& avowedly insu« 
peml:^. Biit> had MUtoa undertaken the s«tb« 
jeot of Cain, the whol^ recorded tenoi^ of bis 
poetieal care^ w31 bear me ouA in afiirmiii^, 
thai he would ha^e feft an impression upon or* 
dii^ury min^, wMch would have^ required no 
effibvt of: tho reasim to^ efface. ISe^ wo^ld oth^R^ 
wisa Bot hay & CTLgaged in it at all; not because 
his grealt powevs wouM h^gtve failed ^im, under 
any eiroumstanges^ m stirriBg menV mincte ; but 
bec^kuse be disdained to^stir them, lathed o^m 
prej^lce. ^ ' 

If the pai^mnoimt cause^ of Truth bo the plea of 
modern days^ it was moro than a plea wii}b Mil* 
ton : but Milton had another name lor that whli^ 



has* bceii wbnt, 6f late yesfrs, io tisf^ die Mei^ 
title; and tiis wall iitr twilight tiew of forms in- 
tellectual^ while he wrote, however dim and 
undisceming of the forms of things external. It 
has been too prevailing an opinion in all ages, 
and is deplorably so with thie present, thM an 
ostentatious ha^rdihood ih speculation is the 4n- 
falUble test of stoutness of heart and vigoui* of 
ktellect ;' and the natme wUich ' Ne#to^ could 
Bteter ptt^mnte without a sign of revei^nee. Has 
been ** weighed in the balance, and foimd want- 
ing r^— by the arch-empirics of modani days. 
Yet he who bowisd is admitted to itok anong 
the greatest of mankind ; stnd it would be fotile in- 
deed,' to set about demonstrating, that ft was 
neith^ from constitutional pusillanimity, n^r 
fi©m occasional filing of heart; that Newtek's 
awe was derived. It wa$, that he approached 
nearer than other mortals to the ^r<me of ^e 
Infinite, and eould most worthily eatiftete the 
degree of homage that was due. 

in Milton, also, every wbere W6 see <he ge- 
nius of the poet shedding a glory vound the sug- 
gestions of the responsible agent ;--^ery where 
a co-herency of ooe witii die other ^^-^-and ^ihe 
coQditiohs of providence, tb which Sa^dn Irefbre 
him, and Locke and Newton beside h^m, were 
content to subscribe, were hot rejected as terms 
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inadmissible in the breast of Milton; A coiisci- 
oijHsness of being fitted far above the myriad 
tribes of fellow-mortals in the regions 'of intel- 
lect, did not, in his estimation, confer a title to 
frown defiance upon the race; nor did the expe- 
rience of a capacity to influence, beyond the 
ordinary * powers of men, tempt him to stoop 
from hid thh)ne of command^ to find a passage to 
their hearts, through the channel of their sorriest 
weaknesses. He, too, aspired "to strengthen 
Man with bis <mn mind V ' but his was not the 
discipline which, arms him with the jpowers of a 
maniac for a season, to- leave him 'nerveless and 
disconsolate, when the delirium has over-past. 
Milton could contrast other characters with' his 
desperado and impo&ftor, than the merely *'meek" 
and sententiously pious;, and the interest of his 
high theme does not appear to have suffered from 
such a preference. Excepting so far as it chal- 
lenges comparison^ his example fomishes no pre- 
text for future adventurers over the saine region 
to despair, while tibey follow the same track. 
What a mischievous poeni he might have* made 
of the Paradise Lost ! Was it because be found, 
that the dramatic form would inevitably lead him 

to such a conclusion, that therefore he departed 

• •■• • •_ ' ....,>• 

' » Lord Byron's '< Prometbeiu.^^ St, 3, L. 4. 
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fratahi^ origkial plan> and adofiti^ tlk ^ic l-^fi 
he^too^al^netime, had projected a'' Mystery t"--^ 
Thi& grai^ted^ would at least be conclusive as to 
%he purity, oi hk inisntidns, iA writing the poemr 
if that were a question ; which it is not^ A mo*^ 
tiye worthier of his transcendaut powers may be 
assigned, and I believe ever has been assigned/ 
for this departure from his original plan« But/ 
what^vrould have been the tendency of ^i^ dratna^ 
may be safely and most satisfactorily inferr0d 
from authentic records which have been handed 
dQW»tous\ , 

Iivleed, it is very observable, l^at ttinds of tjie 
firs t^order have ney^ been prone to cavil at the 
obligations of Religion, whether considered in the 
abstract, or vi^ith refierence to posiiive Revelattoni 
It hfls been among a class immediately beheath 
them, that the difficulties have originated and 
been fostered ; r-^and while the former have soared 
into the '^ pure. «ierene" of truUi, without offer-- 
ing a violence to their own natures or to that of 
others ; thes^^ latter: have been left to floufidier 
about in the chaoa of their own Spequljations y 
bewildering all who pin their faith upoa them.' 
Not to' go l>ack to the Anciente for examples r 
among whom, a^dependance upcm an over-rulings 
and ever*watchful Providence was^ eminently dis- 

^ See Jobdtoii'i Life of Milton* 

D 
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plltyecK in the greatest and brightest minds ; we 
need only look atound ts, and we i^all there find, 
perhaps, the most illustrionis instances, in eon- 
firmation of what I advance. Btnme, Gibbon, 
Voltaire and many bthers, of both nations, whe- 
ther cotemporaries or writers of ah earlier period, 
who have indiflged in similai^ specniations with 
themselves, are deservedly celebrated, in Litera- 
ture and in Science ; but who i^trill thihk of rang- 
ing them^ in his Pantheon of modern Wofthles, 
by the side of Bacon; Lobke, Newton, Boyle, 
Shakespeare, Milton ;— whether considered as 
r^^ding ^e be^fits they have actually c6n- 
lerred upon mankind, or as regarding tibeir Title 
to elation fts^hiides and Monitors of the human 
Race?--^imd ^this will be denied^ them, not as* 
snaredly upcm I3ie sole ground, l^at th6se have 
b^n Sceptics and these liave been firm believers 
in Revelation; — but because those who believed 
aie universally esteemed of higher authority tlian 
1;hose who dcrubted or denied. - 

In support of Ae 8rd Act of ^^ the Mystery/* 
the only passages addiieM firom iMFiltdn, to jus- 
tify syniisr ones •in^^^Caiii,'" are ^he reflections 
already alluded to ; of Adam, itomediately after 
his fiadl ; B. 10, v. 817 ; those of Eve also, in the 
same book; and that touching, and I will add, 
natural apostrophe of Adam^ on tlie first presen- 
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tat^oii 9f .4(;gt1i .before his eye?;' m beautifuMy 
cprrejpte^^ jn^the su^^ replies of the Ar^ 

Aogel^ Tlxe pf^sa^es 9^te4 from the Uth Bopk^ 
y. 607, a«d fi^m- ^e S^ad Book of the " PaWt- 
disp |legained^!'.T. 1^, ar^ adduced wijdi a ^Rfew 
to rescue eertaiu passages in ** Cain" firoto den«^ 
sure,, but not under a charge of impiety. . Yi^t^ 
I pgnnot but think the . tend^iey of the passages 
i^dd^uced frpfo. Milton, very diffetfeiit fyerothat of 
the passages. Aey are l>roug^t to <lfiffi^;,iii- 
aspiuch as ope,, the first c}UQtQ<t^ \^ sip^ply .hi^to- 
ricai of times that are tQ Cjoop^ fai# ||ytotiBtiYe 
of the sacred Tecord; the oth^r^ is the tharac- 
teristic cowyos^l 9f 0«e: fi^n^ I«i4»^thm, stigma- 
tized befbre-land, by the pQ8fc Wheieaa^ in 
^' the Mystery/' if the first pamage is, caicidated 
'' to start a spirit" in the mi«d of 1^ feader^rit 
is not of any healthy order j^ or ^uch as had not 
need to be laid^ through some ^prjt of ourtnnm ; 
but the extract must be carried one step finrthfer 
than it: is presented ii^ the qu^tfon ; and the 
levity of tonefiu; the second instaiK^^ if x^pcehen- 
siblef-wjU £nd no coiqiten^oe in lite:; niailel 
p«S5^^,from. Milton.' ', . ^ :. ' . .: v :' 

I have X\)m ^e^yowK^ |o ip^fl ftfetj-.m- 
stance iuy which it i^^t?tfmptfd t<fed€5f^'si*pport 
for ** Qain," from the authority, of ;Mi*tpn;} to 
rescue the ''Paradise Lost^ from an impute^d 

p2 
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CMsangumitjf wiih ** the Mystery/' TJip prin* 

ciple upon which I have argued throughout i« 

this : that the tendency of a work cannot be 

truly decided by the complexion of detached 

passages taken s^arately, of a particular ca^t, 

however they may abound ; but by the influence 

which such passages are allowed to possess, when 

the context and general nature of the work are 
taken into the account. No one, I think, will 

contend, that viewed with this combination, the 

obnoxious passages collected from Milton, do not 

by a designed contrast, present those of wholesome 

instruction, stoding off . , 

** Like bright metal on a stilled ground/' ^ ' 

their value enhanced by situation. 

On the other hand, I believe few will deny, 
that in *' the My«tery," the good characters, are 
rather employed as foils, to give e£fect to the 
bad; — that the wholesome doctrines rather^ serve 
to afford relief to the powerful opposition^ ofiS^d 
to them throughout the great body of tfaie poem ; 
— ^that the bad cause is too well calculated to ac- 
quire influence over us (I speak of ordinary 
readers) as well as over CaiMf from the manner in 
which it is advocated and opposed ; — ^the energies 
of the powerful mind at work is too decidedly 
* exercised, in. ^e service of the evil cause; and 
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that oiily ordinary (leweirg (I mean of Teasonmg)^ 
are exerted in vindicating :tiie good. Itwill per^- 
haps be asserted, that this defect is inherent in 
the subject of Cain, as a drama. I then ask again, 
why adopt this subject, or why treat it in. a dra- 
matic form ? To pourtray the Evil Genius of 
Man, if such portraiture is agreeable to the tem- 

per and talents of an author, cannot surely in it- 
self be considered matter of reproach ; but in the 
name of Heaven, let us not have him Deified, for 
our recreation. 

Having thus, a I conceive, laid waste, one by 
one, the defences of the position which stands on 
the title-page of this tract, I feel myself fully 
Entitled to call for a surrender ; but I would first 
offersqme comments on collateral points, touched 
upon as well in bis Lordship's letter from which 
my extraot is made, as in the vindicatory letter I 
have been; reviewing. 

AikI/ first, vnth regard to his Lordship's letter 
from .Pisa. 

The passage from Milton, to which Lord Byron 
i^peals ' from the charge brought against his 
poem: "Evil,, be thou my good!" has already 
been comitiented upon, in considering the whole 
of Hie speech fipom whicdi tbis passage is an ex- 
tract. In Milton, Satan's reasonings include 
every argument with which the libeller and, in* 
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fidel of all ages has been wont tp arraign the^df* 
crees of Omnipotence ; but ihey are jpurpaseljf 
introduced by the poet, in order to produce their 
refutation ; and thereby, eminently to serve man- 
kind ; and who shall say, that he has not trium- 
phantly succeeded ? Lord Byron's Lucifer, too, 
is prompted with all the characteristic energy of 
the poet; but who shall say, that his blasphemies 
are answered, or attempted to be answered ? The 
demon is eaxnrdsed, but he is not Imd, by the poet* 
It is in this, especially, that the differaice be*- 
tween the tendency of the two works lies ; and of 
the objectionable arguments we meet with in 
bo1;h. 

But Lord Byron (addressing his publisher,) 
asks : '' How, or in what manner can you be 
considered responsible for what / publii»h?" — 
Really, the question, coming from any other than 
Lord Byron, would be deemed unworthy of a^. 
serious answer ; but it comes from him wit)i an 
appear:ance pf authority which it may be worth 
while to invalidate. Must we, then, gravely state» 
for Lord. Byron's mformation, that ^' all this, is 
so" because it is the law of the land ; and that it 
u the law of the land, because the welfare of the 
State finds its account in it: and the welfare of^ 

the State, and of all it comprizes, is the object 

• . ' ' • .' ' ' 

of 0// law? 
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But IiiB Lordi^liip proceeds: "What!" (he 
says) '* when Gibbon's, Hume's, Priestley's, and 
Drummond^s publishers, have be^i allowed to rest 
in peace for seventy years, are ym to be singled 
out for a work of^tian, not of history or argu-^^ 
9nent V* the letter waa written, evidently under an 
impression, that proceedings were about to be 
instituted in a court of law, on account of the 
publication. Such a course has, however, not 
been pursued, nor doei^ it seem to be in contem^- 
plation« But it is upon fheprincipk^ that I would 
meet his Lordship, and hot as applied to any 
particular case; and my reply to his .enquiry 
would be: " Yes!" — and precisely because it is 
a 'work oijktioh^ And not of history or argument. 
Few will read Gibbon, and writers of that class, 
but such persons as possess some resources of 
their own, upon which they can &11 back, if they 
wfll, when they find the citadel of their reason 
and of their human instincts and feelings ieissailed. 
Few, at least, will comprehend such writings, 
wild have tiot thosi^ resources. The bulk, too, of 
«uch workd will render them comparatively inte^ 
<:essible to any other class of readere : and the gra- 
vity of their mi&tter will render them, at all timetff 
little attractive to ihmds^ superficially enquiring ; 
even where it is most fiilsomely illumi&ed by the 
glare of their sophistries. What I here advance is 
incontestaUy supported by fwt. The works of 
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the last^mentioded writens are, wde^, to be met 
withinev^ry well-appointed librai^ in the' king- 
dom ; but what publisher has ever thought of 
doling them out in eighteen-penny nuthbers, for 
the gratificatkm of the milKon ? and why? — pre* 
cisely because they profess to be works of ^y^- 
mentMid kietaify, and not of alluring and spirit* 
stirring ,^c£mi. 

But, the oase is far otherwise with a work Kke 
liOrd JByrcMks. As society is eonstitnted'iatttiis 
jday, it wiB beieocteusively relished. Why else 
should the copyi-rigirt have been pilfered fn>m tilie 
presumi^dirightfid owner; and that given to the 
•werid for 1^. ^. far which we are ready to pay 
.15^^. rather > than be deban-ed the perusal of a 
work of GensM ? Nor let it be asserted, that it is 
>upoti the renown of the writer, and not upon the 
attcaotiosift of the worit itself, that these venders 
speculate; and that if they were equaHy be- 
.friended by the law in their piracy, they would 
expect to profit equally by the less excepticm- 
:«ble productions of the nobiebaa^d. ' It caimot be 
-admitted for a moment^ that an idolatipous adiiii- 
ration of Genius will drive 'oustemers tb Bta- 
.bow's shop, or that it is through the operation of 
such an incentive that these tralBckers efxpecft to 
thrive. All will read such a work, because ^1 
vniH be captivated by the embellishments <^ its 
pofitry ; many,, indeed, wiU faiMcr cbmj^holKl 
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it, in liM highest . reaohw ^ biit mmxf wbd hw^ 
ffcvity oj? ao resQUices of their ofvni; will, at least 
fyg^i ajgogyiHindiiig iotemat, apd- 'Va fiai^teiifiig 
9ttf^ti(^n,'' ^ gm&B^j ; pi^iradii^ it ;*-^9«d all 
tJik yfiU. be effected,), s^ely because it is pfo^ 
fei8$edly:a. wark of \^m,^aid w>t qf Btgu^ 
fnent Qr Aifjofy, And,: i£ tibe gmKeral ; ««iKten{2y 
of such a work be admitted to Afoe< bad^ tbea I 
4tiMiik.it saimot be denied, ithat it ia^for the^b^Bnefit 
«f the>Qf)mitiiiuty, that;tiie most efficactt^ite mea-r 
pvita jshould be adof4^^ iforre^traiwDg its eir- 
^ulatjipa* Jiistructiour/botlr^good' and bad; is 
^Qm%yi9^ tibf augh.: the^ ( Bmilittm} of 'fiction i ^d 
^einteiktioQ.of an autifaior ibay filten beplausibty 
d^endjMl, while, at the aame time,' hi^iBvmrk sbsdl 
remmn a. positive nmsanoe to ftocJety^. x-^f ^ . 
, High-^soaring genius will not unfisequently rea-; 
tare upon^iapeculatians, which.common pnKiefeioe 
cjiroakaiips, Ukd daily >expeiie»ce proves to be^Ti^ 

• 

,Si09iaiy4 a9d>SQ»e,ma^y ihold it tOj be.isut impofsiT 
sible, that a man of Lord.Bynm's order jo£]iit 



ieUecfe .from i|he^thle<»ccoQstitation of bis. awn 
jmnd^tfaad.ithetrifid: eneirgiiss of his own^sonl, 
«»y be firfi]whA}^oi9m by m> uMfrodh||& motives, 

tQ. wbmt (ym 4q*s(riii^de nf idisiciplim^^that/diey 
mi^y f¥^ ht^iMm^iV ^sm99^ thy^natuwr to^dduce. 
TheD9. 9XP imvom jfyMesp^^^ which aan bear to 
jook df^iliNtJmtctlSFj out (pvei^ tto pM6ipic6> frc^ 
•^fiftce-: anfl^fR iwmdd^ x^^ and ^ topple 49f^ 
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liMd-lfMif ; mid B&Atmscf he cimteaded, it id wiA 
mind. It may be thought possible, (althonglk 
hardly^ I think^. without an eifort;) tiiat the 
frtmer of such spells may be aUe to piss hearts 
whole through an ordeal, thatit might be diffi^lt 
fyit mSmot iHKtafes to escape >fr<m tke traHaiMliI 
of, witlMut ittcuiring some taint; The time Id 
nai long paist^ whto the influence of su^h a woft 
as is heite pi'^esented 16 .us, would muiiAy^ have 
extended beyond a sphese^ witluai wU^h its 
mMftI opemtlon/nerer sahrtaxy^ may be assumed^ 
howe^er^ to b6 nugatory. « :it;i8 the leading eha<^ 
ittetetistie ^f ibit^ age^ that > knowledge ix aciMB'^ 
sibk to> Itlui iiove^ f^edomofdiscuft^' 

si6n; so pteflioma iioL ite ptmciple, isa misehievotis 
in its abuser is-the ruling paasioUi It is the p»de 
oftilie age, assutedly, but k is also its dist^tnper, 
if i^t #Niidi i» ptoliMMedly administerai aj» in^^ 
gortttingt aHment diould, fixMpn a total inaptitude 
of means ix> ends> uniformly a^et as an insidiMS' 

pdisbh; '- • "■- ' \ - '■" -^ ■'■-■ ' 'V •'•< 

Tet, tt is tedt tiieMlare eontended, that gddety 
arrrred at itd tip6r^ yealM^> should be put off with 
that'idtai^,'w9ii^ gttiredeligM ta iUuix^ ^ smi^ 
pMdty. :: yilie : ''^li^dief pkty-tlriiijf*' miQr ha^fe 
beeome ils^iie. i Aut^OBere ar6 etinr&al pfkidftes 
of practical yi^ april wrong, which no ad^^bace 
in refinement can idi^puirt # tSl^ t& t^ttcMtd. 
There are ini&titttiions, at wl^ch tb^aatft of ph^ 
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SQpbkal Teiaroi mh mrt$t be lenUeA witk im"* 

piimky*  

Here too^ I mmst beg to enter, my protest 
agaiQut a e^dea of: defenee whkh has . beea set 
up,, j^tb.by Lord Byron Uvisel^ and htjUtke par^ 
iipixmoi^^ ^' Mytsrteiy," tfcat -^ the* ckaroctera 
depi$t^4 therein^ are cttatuissof Ihe imagma?^ 
ti^^,} .ap ideal race of beingi^ not ta b^ measared 
b j^tbe aomamn ataodard «f man>^ ftc/' . 

yk^: mmSoTtsimB is, ^at; tfaeyi aiet fwt pmdy 
creatlii^a jpC t^e; iixt9^atsQf|i$: M:tl»^^JKer&, Ithe 
muKrbirf would be in part j. Ite^jglv i.tliftik.0iisr 
in. part allaybd^ But it iai^ar Acsit tnifssrtaiit 
portipii dfihe^Bacied Rewfd, tbiBtt/ianm^rtadien 
to be di^imatized ^ a.po£ti«taodf /bistcnry^ the nasi 
interesting^ to aB mankisid ; respecting' i^ducii, tke 
lesuBtrinlermed will be the inpat .eager to knoir 
mo&d^ through vhateirer iduatiwl it msf be^da^ 
fiv^edj aiidif the subjeet ii» to be tottehe^ "i^Mi 
fiction* it is of <^oda^uoiHse> that ^e» ittpttsmm 
eonveyed through such channel should not hA 
csdeulat^dtcltnisieadv attdto i»&u^ notions of 
the BIO jnl government of ^e^ univsfse^ fmMne^ 
tioMd a^wedly by any portion o€ thafroluAie, 
frcwi whenee tloM the- ree^drd ii deiited. ika 
author, i«rho ahoidd set ottt with a pratesioii 
(which indeed Lotd ByvM by m6 m^x6B dow, 
but rather the direet eotttr^ry ;)^^^^' ^^ 9^^ 
to tr^at of c^afiten. purely fiotil^ojuts; and who 
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at tM same time, should choose to call those fio^ 
titious characters by the names of Cain, Adam, 
Lucifer, and so forth; and should, moreover, 
make them instrumental in bringing about an 
event, and developing a plot, already familiar to 
our most serious contemplations, Would hardly, 
I think, JBtand excused to society by favor of the 
mask which he might adopt, for any allusions or 
misrepreseiitations calculated to prejudice so^ 

r 

ciety wrongfully. I do not charge Lord Byron 
with^such a mode of proceeding ; I only say, that 
any defence, advanced on the ground of his per- 
sonages being^^iViof^, - will hot bear.hiin out. 
r Lord Byron, in the progress of his letter from 
Pisa, takes credit to himself, at the expence of 
Milton^ for not introducing the Deity upon the 
scene of his poem; and. his Lordship has' else* 
where* charged with absurdity ^ and even with an 
approach to blasphemy ^ the personification and 
visible agency of the Godhead, as attempted to 
be described by Milton. This passage is also 
adduced by the author of the Vindicatory Letter, 
in support of his cause. 

I cannot admit the validity of the charge, 
eVen where blame is kast implied ; for I main-* 
tain. that Milton is warranted by the whole tenor 
of Scripture, (and particularly the more ahci^t,- 
with which his subj^ect was immediately con^ 

-V - * ' • . 

» Iflf the letter oD Mr.. Bowles's Pope. 
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iiected^) in Ms inode of proceeding: ^H am dquiQly 
its re&dy to admit/ sis his Lordship^ is to require^ 
that the Almighty aiid the SomsTiQuld he re-^ 
garded as One, in this altercation. .: 

*' Who is this King of Glory ? TKe Lord, strong 
and mighty, the Lord mighty in Imttle : the Lord 
of hosts? — he is the King of glory/' I know 
not vrhditjftgurative construction his Lordship and 
his coadjutors may find it convenient to attach 
to this/ and passages of similar import, with 
which the Sacred Volume abounds; but, what- 
ever may l3e their mode of dissent, he has him-4 
Belf pointed out to me the mode of reply« 
' *^ Whatever interpretation the Rabbins and the 
Fatiiers may have put upon this, / must take the 
words as I find them, and reply with Bishop Wat>t 
son upon similar occasions, when the 'Fathers 
were quoted to him, as Moderator in the schools 
<A Cambridge : ' Behold the Book T— holding up 
.the Scripture."— I echo his Lordship's words ; 
and employ them, I ' presume, fo better purpose, 
^and I trust with better effisct, in reply to. the 
Sophist and . the Infidel. The truth is, Mil« 
ton was of too sound, and too independent 
.a .mind« to suffer his Metaphysics to prevail 
against his religious faith; and there, Where 
Ms human reason ceased to be a sane guide, he 
,did not choose to be led captive by it, into 
thatLmbo, of which he ha9 presejoited us with 



hy itf' tnm fke< hght ^hicb he positeteed iii<ie< 
pendent of it. ' 

' -Mxich iMy iJid^ b<e said, urith' respect t6 the 
«o«ne itdopled by Miltoii, iti the subject ivmcb lie 
trestkigp; as cSso with regard to hii^l^ttte df 
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UmAngekh so ia(tt<^hcbmmeiited upon. Butt ielii^Ve 
it it imiirei^ly adimtted, te^ by done inbre ex* 
pHmtly tlian by tiie hoM^lxtrd hbnselt, Mt^v^lt 
MHittn vndeitdaky he aehieVed aa Bou^otHer toxiiH 
achieve. This concession obtained, it becomes a 
^iiestida,7iffb0&« Milt(m feelingf^ tt^ 
t)f iiiff iMydifi^t^^ ^ tfmcA; did 

Bi»t kmiwingiy a»d ;d4dibera(^y eom 
wnftuxe^ li» wglit ipeio^, oit the «dore of ^iJtcre^ 
i6im. After ail, thtsistt question morer of a crpf 
MaAlixm^i^'Maria nature ; more i£fecti»i^ ins 
wsffksm umm^pMtkin; than as a ' pieefr ^ihsthlc' 
turn. For I cannot think, "^t'M-aiiirine'poeiii, 

dewpk fliqr^^^iid kiMre^^iaiii^ytftithii lIBliir^, 
iCWOjbtt^ienMyed^oit'theiieQM^^^^^ edr 

fitti >«ntlieii«^;iivliiA^ pano^bf ll^ripiurll ^ek 

-Winnd:i<iKinfl>i"f''' -siv-a lio ,Y,:i./>j.tY-f; ;?->.-.•- :■-;■;. 

: >^S^l3m^A'm^»i%^'i^ i<sk]fled 1x> nrbniit 'fiieg- 
:d»1iwiRirti<»H» ^ ^ - ^^>ieme Being' in' action, 
equally to the g«tt» «f ths most keedless as'of thk 
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1^ 1^!^^ Mh^MBVBgc htm umifiiti Hivcm-^ 

ofth&^Mctl; pioving theceby , lidw ittttdequaite 
the mightiest genius of man has been to satisfy 
t^e jpm^ , thrpugh the medium i^ seose^ on this 
^^ pf pub^^ :TH5nrc^yi/ he .i«i<p h»si but sha- 
dowed forth.thf^ Divine Pre^eno^^ iot^^H^frnt^ttm-- 
^^ .g^s^r ?in our miolnents €^ ra^ atut^aechidld 
medlUitioQ, need hardly ]diMd<ferftoq^ttal from 
.4 ^G)i»rg? Dtf i(npiety» wMdi whettever measufeof 
Justice it may be. denied him pa* the sdofe trf ^Ai^ 

.. Ji^\»,mt3» madequfttely -rt^ s e stoth i g the Biyl- 
nity^ but in speeiouslyt^MM*«€|)rtrih^^ ^cArli- 

iMnees^ .t)iat > the proAmntktn ^virMaUy .eom^ii^' ; 
-n-and it is .but ajembl^iiee^f' deceraiii/atb^st, 
that is. made merit of; if<iiideedlthe'ii6tr«dicil? 
a mocbory altpge^her 2 whete ^the forfn^'bB&^ 
i^ fastidiously avoided^ aM that irinch is'^jffMHf, 
iasoiUnefirained ftom/ 
. J da Aot wndeytake to tSbwMkx h&tr M£bld 

' * \ 

Byron mig^t bebound (skice the demon inmrlb 
be^introdwed) to prod^ic^^inihiii eeini'jpoMi/ an 
^iii^ident, at )east> of^ fiurer ofaaracitarv •' ^ ^^* 
fesfi that, forgone, I shpuld hav6 l^iJMl'Siich a 
presence very heartily, on more than^oUe ocoa- 
9ioi|i( introduced as Ins LordsUpVi g^itus '^ght 
llft¥9 devised* Even a Chorus, the nei«r*Miii2g 
interpreter of the ancient mysteries, however fn- 
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eieetivfei is tai i^cM^ would lmeh6^te^i\f 
hearktoed to,; as a tnamtcr. A&y infradtidH df tHe^ 
Unities would have been tolerated ; had it's ten-^' 
dency been> to mitigate the all-pervading outrage 
Vpon right feeling and sound reason. But, per-' 
haps, dramatic effixt in its modem sense must haVe 
been igapaired by such a modification. 

I turn now from his Lordship's letter, to oiSer 
a few observations suggested by the concluding 
pages of the vindicatory letter which I began 
with Gopsidering. 

The author has thought proper to draw our 
attention to the Appendix; to the " Two Foscari,** 
originally print<pd in the same volume' with the 
^f Mystery;" and he is liberal in his approbation 
of the sentiments that Appendix donveysJ It is 
partly exculpatory ; partly prophetic of what we 
must, nevertheless, all hope may yet be averted ;: 
namely, a revolution in this land ;— it is partly 
encouraging (if the reasoiiing be thought valid)^ 
to those who would not wish to ^ee the mass of 
^e hun^oi mind; darkened through irreKgion and 
a debasing philosophy. But I confess, I think 
acrimonious retort and invective, (how justly 
provoked, I shall not pretend to detemiine), 
forms its leading characteristic. But there is a 
statement of Lord Byron's in this Appendix, upon 
which I shall venture a few remaiks. Xoird Byfon 
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f^$!^^ tfejil; Yqltjiire and Diderot, and their co- 
adjutors and disciples of the Encyclopedic and 
Athei«^ticaL schools, had little or no influence in 
bringing about the French Revolution ; *' for^' 
(i^ys l^e) /* they were in exile, or in the bastille^ 
or otherwise persecuted by a bigoted and tyran- 
nical government."— True; they te^er^ persecuted; 
(if ;I.am bound tp adopt an expression oftenest 
in t^he piQuths of those with whom a belief in all 
unbelief seems to be the only creed exempt from 
a charge of bigotry ; and a contempt for all au- 
thority, the only admitted test of independence 
of spuj ;) — they were, according to this vocabu^ 
iBXYy^ersectaed; and it was because the baneful 
effects of their doctrines and example was extend 
sively fdt, that they were so. I pretend not here 
to enquire, whether a French Revolution was, or 
was not inevitable; whether France might have 
arrived at what . she is torday without such a one 
ad we have witnessed ; or what were the imme-^ 
diate causes which produced that convulsion. 
Ri*t, that France was demoralized before she was 

revoftUionized ,\ and that it was. chiefly, throiig^ the 

' *  • .. •- . -^ ' , " .* 

influence of the corrupt literati and : soi-disant 
philosophers, of the day, that she became so, is I 
believe a truth, that few besides liis Lordship of 
the present day, will be ready to contest. - 

. That religion arid law have risen more purs; 

E 
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out ot the revolnliohary; chaos^- niakeb ntything 
against my angumenL If the ravage of Europe 
for twenty years^ with a prospeot of further/ in 
his Lordshilp'sispeculation^ be mainly attiibtktable 
to the exertions of gifted but misehi^vous men, 
acting upon the frame of society^ rendered fi^m 
a complication of causes, highly susceptible 6l 
iilfection ;*t-rhowey6r gratifying it may be to thte 
metaphysical seer, to triumph^ in prospect over 
the ill success of our exertions, it is worth the 
risk of failure, to endeavour to resUum, or in the 
language of the day, i^ pemiscute, ^ the quarter 
from whence the mischief iamost threatening. 

Lord Byron's letter to Mr. Bowles is appealed 
to by the author of the Vindicatory Letter ; and 
an argum^it ia deduced from the maxims therein 
laid dovm, in support of the benevolence of pur* 
pose by which his Lord^ip's pen is guided; I 
have all along abstained from attributing motiim; 
but, when arguments are thus thrust upon us^ in 
vindication of what we have undertaken to cen- 
sure ; they must either be met, or subscribed to. 
It happens unfavourably for this .argument, that 
in the brilliant catalogue of his Lordship's pro- 
ductions, the letter appealed to stands, in point 
of chronological order, between the first and se« 
cond remittances of Don Juan; and if argtimeftts 
must be deduced from data which are befbre us. 
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I,, appeal from his I^ordship's professions in ^e~ 
letter to his practice in the poem. Lord Byroti's 
works are acts, and most efficient ones. N6 
writer of the present day (the distinguished in- 
dividual to whom this ** Mystery" is so unac- 
countably inscribed, alone excepted v) no writer 
of the day fills so lai^e a field, in the public eye. 
No author of any day, (the French revolutionary 
qnes, perhaps alone excepted,) has done more 
to influence taste, and direct opinions by his 
writings. When, therefore, I see a most libertine 
poem, succeeded by a most exemplary letter, in 
point of morality, if not of criticism ; and this 
again followed by a second series of that liber- 
tine poem, with a promise. of many more ;-— and 
all this in very rapid succession ; — I cannot but 
think that the system of deducing arguments froni 
what * is before us, had better be abandoned, 
where a defence is to be set up. For this versa- 
tility must be imputed, either to vacillation of 
principle, or insincerity of profession. In either 
caue, the value of the testimony is painfully de- 
preciated.  \   

Beit remembered too, that before th^ colrtinu^ 
ation of Don Juan transpired, the first portion of 
the YTork, disowned wherever reputation c6uld 
suffer, was hawked aboxit to raise the funds of 
every petty dealer, and bankrupt in character; 

E 2 
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and his Lordship had full opportunity of witness- 
ing to what insults his muse in her holiday attire 
was liable. Yet three cantos succeeded ; and I 
believe no one doubts, that the work is at this 
moment in progress. The degradation, therefore, 
we must presume, is courted. 

I have now brought to a close these remarks, 
which have been induced by a comparison of the 
impieties of " Cain" with those found in the 
Paradise Lost. The controversy I have felt to be 
important ; the more so, since the author of the 
Vindicatory Letter, with whom I am at variance, 
expresses an earnest hope, ^' that he shall be 
enabled to enlist the ordknary reader in his train ; and 
to secure this poem a place amongst the admitted 
sources oi instruction and mental gratification/' 
My observations have also been addressed, and 
indeed^ ea^dusively to the ordinary reader : to the 
wary and discriminating, they profess ' to reveal 
nothing. But I have thought, that with the for- 
mer class, an exposition of this nature might be 
of effect in diminishing the influence of a work, 
which, notwithstanding it's many and gross incon- 
gruities ; (and happily, these ilever fail to abound, 
where similar, speculations are pursued ;) — not- 
withstanding it's manifest perversion of myste- 
rious character, whose features had been already 
graven for our instruction, (so far as delineation 
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seemed lawful,) upon a monument which is at 
once the glory of England and the wonder of the 
Universe ; — notwitlistanding the unauthorized 
measure of reproach which it throws upon human 
character in it's first fallings-ofF; and that revolt- 
ing imprecation from the lips of Eve, which must 
incur, at lepist, the charge of bad taste: — is 
unquestionably an effort of powerful genius ; and 
^qualified, in it's operation, to prove a plague of 
Jthe first order let loose upon society. 

But, if it be the result of this enquiry, to re- 
store candid, but too confiding minds, to an opi- 
nion from which they may have been diverted by 
a cursory perusal of the defence which I have 
been reviewing, or similar attempts at vindica- 
tion, need I to apologize for engaging in it? — 
When silence too has been maintained, in quar- 
ters, from whence indignant reproof might have 
been expected to ** flash frequent and continu- 
ous ?" Are ** the illustrious dead to be thus ap- 
proached/" and none to lend a voice to the in- 
scription on the marble, and exclaim : " Sta, 
viator : — Heroem calcas V — ^We are certainly not 
yet reduced to the necessity of defending Milton 
from a charge of blasphemy ; — I say not yet, be- 

* '< Is this the frame of mind and of memory with which the 
illastrious dead are to be approached T — Lord Byron, of Pope, 
In his letter on Bowles. 

J The inscription oyer the Grave of Merci, on the field of Nord- 
\lngeny 1646. Desormeanx. 
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cause Locke has been appealed to oracultrly, by 
the materialists and atomists of yesterday^ for 
support : — and the proceeding which has given 
joccasion to this tract, looks very like the fore- 
runner of an inauguratiocn to the full as^ profane 
of Milton to-day. We know not what may be 
threatening us, of a similar complexion i with 
^' Cain/' from his Lordship's pen ; and is this 
first attempt at bringing the mpst exalted poem 
in theme, (and to many a mind in exiee]itk»y) that 
the world holds, to the rescue of what is fnUy con- 
demned as deplorably pernicious^ to be tacitly 
endured? Is the Paradise Lost to be touched 
with an unhallowed, or an inreverent^ or an in- 
discreet hand, audits glorified page be reduced 
to make oonunon cause with that of dark-woven 
fallacy and audacious hypothesis, as often as 
their own airtificial supports fail ihem ; and must 
no one venture to protest against the pfpfta^iation ? 
I trust I am not proceeding discpurtepuisly, but 
really, the provocation is enough to start a. spirit 
in. a sheep-fpld. , It is like calling upqp the thun- 
der of Jpve tp acknowledge a common original 
lyith the iPQckeries ,of Salmpnei^. I|i ^ question 
uijfolvi^g the moral, merits of *' Ca^ij/' 1 ^ould 
have e2K})ected, that the mention of Milton's name 
would have been as studiously guardjed pgainst 
by the defendant party, as the iiitrodu^tion of a 
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torch, . wh^re the fire-damp js gf^erate^. But it 
has been invoked ! — ^d this is one of the many 
anomalies, and not the lea^t incomprehensible, 
of this Age of Reason. 

One only ground, in extienuation at leasts if not 
m defence, • of tibis work of '' Cain" remains .to 
be taken. It may be thought by the abundaatly 
indulgait, and unwearyingly hopeful,, timt thfise 
remarks are premature.; and tha[t their harshness 
wonld be rendered fully apparent, should a direct 
antidote to the poison^ admitted to be contained 
in T the work, be ever offered to the world. 

To this I would reply, in the first instance^ 
with one of tb6 most mischievous passages of the 
poem, (as it stands :) 

^^ Sijttngd good, fhitt moit ftiise from eat ^ 

*' If « deadljr opposite.'* J^eU 9. Sq. H. 

But the thing is imposi^ble* Mighty magician 
as'he is. Lord Byron has it not, nor ever will have 
it m his powet, to furnish an antidote; *f o doubt, 
his genius might serve him to achieve gre«*<hings 
(perhaps a§ great) in the cause of Heaveoi and 
man, as he has ftdhieved, ^ui^oselyor not, in the 
cause of anQther ; and jflie materials lare, happily, 
not ^v^anting. But l^s success would supply no 
antidote te thef mischief he Jias sown. 'Those 
y^ko are taught to believe, that the fiilit of the 
tree of knowledge has been offered to them^th 
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one hand, will not care to pluck of the fruit of 
ignorance, as it will be represented to them, how- 
ever temptingly out-held with the other. The 
poison is greedily imbibed by all : the antidote 
is left for those who need it not. There will be 
no cheap sale of such an antidote ; no piracy. 
There would not be, if the spirit of the4aw ca- 
Gouraged it. Lord Byron has evinced too inti- 
mate an acquaintance with the infirmities of 
our nature, in almost every page of his works, 
to dispute this. His baneful production is spread 
over the face of the land, like the Upas : his an- 
tidote (if it ever come) will be precious indeed, 
but of tardy growth, and its shelter scanty, like 
the olive. 

But what reason have we to conjecture, that 
such an attempt is ever likely to be made ? — ^what 
should prompt us to expect it ?— retrospect ? im- 
possible.— With retrospect for an indicator, who 
did not shudder when he heard, that Lord By- 
ron was busied upon the subject of CSain ? I 
fought I saw the germ from whence tike work 
should spring, in his '* Prometheus," and poems 
of that ccNtnplexioQ. I could not dream of the 
dark sublimities which his powerful imagination 
was jto throw round it ; but, did I err in antici-r 
pating its tenpur? — What ground have we for 
conjecturing that this poem ^lay only form part 
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of a mighty plan ** altft mente repostum," which 
is as yet but imperfectly divulged ? What reason 
have we not rather, for presuming it to form 
part of a plan already too signally manifested, 
and thus fast approaching to maturity? 

Yet, is it not strange, that so instinctively soar- 
ing a liiind as this has proved itself to be, in almost 
every thing that it has undertaken, should tame it- 
self down by precipitate decline, to become — (must 
I say it?) if hot wilfully, most effectually, a 
. pander to the most abject and worthless of man- 
kind ? If this be indeed a victoi*y, it is «urely the 
most inglorious victory that ever was achieved. 
There is not an estimable or high-minded indivi- 
dual in the kingdom, who doeis not recoil from 
the perusal of the work, while he is lost in ad- 
miration of the gifts which he sees abused. There 
is not a profligate clog on the community, who does 
not seek a stimulus to his venom, in the ps^es of 
scepticism arid misanthropy ; insensible, it may 
be, as the dead, to all that half redeems it in this 
eye of enthusiasm.— Strange predicament for a 
man of genius ;— canonized in the minds of those 
whom he must in heart despise: — protested 
against, nay denounced, by those who can most 
worthily appreciate the perfections in which he 
glorias. And he sefeins to be unconscious of It ! 
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still more strange, if conscious, insensible 
to it ! 

** 'tis 80 strange, 
''Tbat tfao' the troth of it stands off as gross 
** As black from white, my eye will scarcely see iV 

What can be the inducement? The vitiated 
taste of the age? — We might justly stop. to en* 
quire^ if this were admitted to be the fact, whQ 
has mainly contributed to render it so ? But the 
irreproachable yet unrivalled career of him, tq 
whom this " Mystery" has been addressed, affords 
the best refutation of such a charge, brought against 
the age. But supposing it valid^ what then ? A pa*^ 
ralld with Milton has been provoked i let ud pur-* 
sue it. Milton, too, lived in an age of prurient 
taste and corrupt habits* '/ Among thexa, but 
not of them^, he did not stoop to pamper the 
appetites of those in the midst of whom he lived. 
" (y them," on the contrary, though not " dmor^ 
them," Lord Byron seems i^tudious of supplying 
the cravings of the most exigent of his libertine 
countrymen ; and truly, he diversifies their en- 
tertainment with marvellous resource. 

Will it be said, that political causes had a share 

^^*l stood among then, bat not of them.^ 

Ch. Harold, C. 3. St 113. 
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in directing fifilton's poetical pursuits?- in aW 
stiscting him^ at least, from the beaten path of 
cotonporary genius ?->Such apologists (by impli. 
cation) of Lord' B]rron, ; I refer to numerous pas*^ 
sagea in his prose works, but particularly to thilt 
ajt p. 62^ vol. i*/ The reference is extreiiiely 
apposite. . 

Higher agencies, assuredly^ were in £dlrce with 
Milton than mere political ones, wh^her^ stimu^^ 
lant or restrictive. If the love of fame should hd 
found to have acted in Milton, as an: incentive 
to his poetical powers, it was at least, of no ig- 
noble order. But he struck his hfirp for tnan"^ 
kind; and his only adequate rew^urd^ afteir'the 
conisciouinesa of having done so, was: in antibd^ 
pating the judgment of: posterity, on jwhftt -he 
should leave behind him. ^ '^ He accepted the 
paltry pittance'* (for his Paradise Lost,) ** al- 
though he well knew that immortality was iis 
price ; and posterity has paid it*." 

But I am aware, that my purpose, in.writiii^ 
these pages, has long since been accompfished. 
It was not, I repeat it, to indulge in wanton dia* 
tribe against the character and pursuits of Lord 
Byron, that I entered upon this discussion ; still 



' Lord Camdea's Speech in aUmion to Milton, in the Honse of 
Lords, on the appeal conceroing literary propertjy. . 
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lesB was it, to luxuriate in idle panegyric upon 
the perfections of Milton. But it was, to resent 
what I shall not cease to consider a most unjus^ 
tifiable assault upon public feeling: — not less 
than an attempt to force a contract of unna- 
tural alliance, upon ordinary minds, between a 
title so august as that of '^ Paradise Lost," and 
one so deservedly stigmatized as that of ** Cain, 
a Mystery." Upon sucli an appeal, I hold it 
to be the privilege of every one who has a voice, 
however limited in its compass, to prefer his 
" yea" or *' nay;" and I only aspire to the' free 
exercise of this privilege, when, " in the name of 
PiibUc Safety, I forbid the banns !" My declared, 
and only 'meditated design throughout, has been, 
to batter dqwn the defences, and to enter the strong 
hold of this most injurious comparison. No strata- 
gem have I called in aid, to effect this purpose : — 
the occasion did not seem to need it. — But I hm>t 
succeeded, I feel well assured ; and I now plant 
tiie standard of the Paradise Lost upon the 
neck of Cain, and give it to the wind.— To the 
rescue I — who shall cry ? — 

AmrU, 1822. 

THE EKD. 
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